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Request for Placement at Intake in a Child Guidance Agency* 


CHARLES MILLER 


Senior Case Worker, Jewish Board of Guardians, New York City 


AN important function of the Jewish Board of 
Guardians is child guidance. At the present 
time, we define this service as the study and treat- 
ment of children presenting problems of behavior 
which may express themselves in difficulties within 
themselves or in relation to their social environment. 
This implies that in many of our cases the focus of 
treatment will inevitably be the parent-child rela- 
tionship. 


The Intake Process 


Intake in any social agency is naturally geared to 
the service which that agency is able to give. The 
nature and extent of the personal relationship estab- 
lished with the client, the kind and amount of infor- 
mation we seek to obtain, and the interpretations we 
make, all depend upon what we are prepared to do. 
Where our service is more concrete (placement, relief, 
etc.), it is relatively simpler to come to some agree- 
ment with the client at least about the direction in 
which we will proceed. The intake process is some- 
what more complicated, however, where, as in child 
guidance, the nature of the service is less tangible. 
We are prepared to treat the child, and the parent in 
relation to the child’s problem, but the concept of 
emotional growth inherent in the word “treatment” 
has little meaning to many clients. They seek a solu- 
tion of the child’s difficulties, accept the need for a 
personal relationship with the child so that he will be 
“influenced,” but are rarely aware of their own influ- 
ence on the problem or the need for help with this. 
The problem in intake is therefore often one of help- 
ing the parent come to some recognition of the part 
she will have to play in the continuing process. In 
many instances this will be achieved by helping her 


* This paper has grown out of a series of meetings of our intake 
committee, which consists of three intake workers, their assistants, 
the three district heads, who supervise the intake workers, and 
the Supervisor of Case Work. Questions of function, policy, 
process and mechanics are constantly being clarified, including 
that of the ambivalent request for placement at the point of intake. 


face the fact that she is disturbed and wants relief, 
and that this implies that she too is an important 
part of any solution the agency will help to achieve. 
This is no insignificant achievement with a parent 
who is painfully confessing failure by asking for help, 
and who is even more painfully threatened by the 
idea that she may in some way be responsible for the 
difficulty. It is rather a tremendous step forward for 
her to be willing to continue to struggle with the prob- 
lem in spite of its disturbing implications. ‘To a con- 
siderable extent her decision will depend upon the. 
skill with which the intake worker has been able 
to help her feel that she has really been understood. 
This feeling is inevitable if the discussion clarifies for 
her what she wants for herself, and just what the 
agency can do. She has the security of a more 
definite goal and of an agency which has promised 
to try to help her achieve that goal. 

The growing awareness of the importance of clar- 
ity of agency function served to sharpen intake skills 
and more clearly define the boundaries of the intake 
interview. It was easier to progress with the client 
when we were definite about the kind of service we 
were equipped to give. However, there developed a 
tendency to view “function,” or the kind of service 
given by the agency, as a more or less rigid entity 
determining acceptance or rejection of an application 
in intake on the basis of the client’s articulated readi- 
ness to accept the service. No one can object to the 
essential reasonableness of this position, but neither 
is it possible to ignore the wide range of differences 
which clients possess of the psychological quality of 
“readiness.” The main point of difference often 
appears to be the extent to which the case worker, 
particularly in intake, feels a responsibility to help 
the client to become more “ready” to accept the 
service. This paper does not pretend to provide any 
definitive answers to this much discussed question, but 
rather offers some experience which illustrates how 
one agency felt its way toward a tentative answer 
with a special group of cases. 
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The Ambivalent Parent 

In the past, most requests for placement, ambiv- 
alent or complicated as they might have been, were 
referred to placement agencies. Intensive analysis 
of a group of these families revealed that there has 
been a tendency to refer whenever the parent articu- 
lated a desire for placement and this held true even 
where ambivalence was recognized. There was the 
assumption that if the focus was on placement, the 
handling of conflict and ambivalence around that re- 
quest would more properly be within the scope of the 
placement agency. It was found that some parents 
never took further action, others terminated contact 
after a brief period, and still others returned or were 
referred back to us for intensive service. This experi- 
ence led to a further clarification of our understand- 
ing of and responsibility with this type of request. 

Every child guidance agency deals with some as- 
pects of placement in many of its cases. Sometimes 
the question arises in intake, where it has presented 
difficult problems of philosophy, handling and inter- 
agency relationships. 

In some of the cases where placement becomes a 
problem during the life of a guidance case, a more 
thorough intake study might have resulted in referral 
to the placement agency at the outset. {In others the 
parent’s desire for placement does not crystallize 
until after a period of treatment, and placement may 
be effected at that time. In still others the request 
for placement is encountered as the contact develops, 
but is an expression of the disturbed parent-child 
relationship rather than a real wish to separate from 
the child. In these placement does not occur. Ques- 
tions often arise as to where the guidance responsi- 
bility ends and the placement responsibility begins. 
If a mother in intake at the guidance agency expresses 
a desire for placement, is it always the function of the 
placement agency to work out the emotional prob- 
lems around this?) Why did she not go to the place- 
ment agency ii the first place? Is not this in itself an 
indication of her lack of readiness to go through with 
placement? That this was indeed the case was illus- 
trated by what happened in a number of cases. Many 
had had previous contact with placement agencies, 
but placement was not effected and the problem con- 
tinued with undiminished severity. In some cases 
there has been a previous placement. In all of them 
the focus of the parent is upon the difficult behavior 
of the child, or upon the problems of the parent in 
relation to this behavior. Placement was inde- 
cisively seen as a possible solution to the problem. 
It is with these “‘ambivalent”’ parents, who in intake 
discuss placement with a great deal of disturbance, 
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uncertainty, and doubt, that we feel the guidance 
agency has a special service to render.* 

In a technical psychiatric sense, “ambivalence” 
means having the opposing feelings of love and hate 
at the same time for one person. In a more general 
way, the term has come to mean having contradictory 
feelings (positive and negative) about things as well 
as people. In case work the term is now widely used 
to suggest such feelings about coming to an agency, 
taking relief, making plans, or arriving at any de- 
cision. Almost always ambivalence about placement 
is but a reflection of similar feelings toward the child, 
and the result is a state of tension in which it is not 
possible for the parent to resolve the conflict in either 
a positive or negative direction. As the tension 
grows, some parents, although beginning to seek re- 
lief, cannot go to the placement agency where the 
function implies definite action (resolution of con- 
flict). It is this group of parents who will come to 
the guidance agency, where there is less need to make 
an immediate decision, and where they can ask for 
help in more general and less concrete ways. 

The fact that the parent has come at all is, of 
course, an indication of a partial decision, but con- 
flict, guilt and anxiety continue. It is important for 
the parent to feel that for the time being the status 
quo will remain unchanged. This is necessary in 
order not to increase the disturbance and conflict. 
It has, therefore, been found helpful to offer service 
in terms of an opportunity to explore with us the 
possibility of keeping the child at home, or at least to 
clarify what it is the parent really wants. Place- 
ment is discussed as a future possibility, to be con- 
sidered if and when the parent may feel this is the 
solution. In this way both aspects of the ambiva- 
lence are taken into consideration, and some release 
of tension occurs because of the acceptance of her 
problem, and the willingness to help her arrive at an 
ultimate decision. Krom a child guidance point of 
view, we see this goal as within the function of “‘treat- 
ment of parent-child relationships,” serving the in- 
terests not only of the client, but the purpose of inter- 
agency efficiency and economy of time. 

* Relatively uncomplicated requests for placement are referred 
directly to the placement agency, usually by the receptionist and 
occasionally by the intake worker. These include the more com- 
mon cases where there has occurred the death or illness of parents 
resulting in serious neglect of the child, desertion, or other socially 
pathological situations. A second group includes those children 
who are clearly not eligible for foster home or private institutional 
placement because of feeblemindedness, mental or physical illness, 
etc., and these can be steered directly to the proper resources in 
the community. There is, however, a large number of cases in 
which the parental request for placement stems essentially from 
disturbed parent-child relationships, which in turn result from 
destructive parental attitudes. In this group there are, of course, 


parents who clearly focus a request for placement and do not wish 
to consider other types of service. 
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The following case illustrates the experience in in- 
take with a disturbed mother who, in two separate 
applications, focused on placement as the solution of 
her problem. 


Mrs. L. was referred by the public agency, where she had 
gone to complain about Martin, age 9, whose difficult be- 
havior she found increasing rly intolerab le. In the interview 
she was tense, disturbed and overwhelmed. She understood 
our function, but wanted Martin sent to camp for the sum- 
mer. It was bad enough to handle him while school was open; 
she said she would have a nervous breakdown if she had to 
cope with him during the summer. (The father was in a state 
hospital.) 

It was with difficulty that Mrs. L. was able to elaborate 
upon the nature of the boy's behavior. F rom her description, 
Martin appeared to be violently aggressive toward her, and 

was a serious problem in the school and neighborhood. 
Marked rejection with accompanying guilt were evident. 
Attempts to explain how she might be helped were quickly 
rejected, Mrs. L. reiterating her need for a separation. 

It was explained why Martin could not be sent to our camp, 
and worker introduced the possibility of a longer placement 
through another agency. Mrs. L. grasped at this eagerly, at 
the same time bursting into tears, insisting that this wasn’t 
what she really wanted, but that the situation made it 
necessary. 


We subsequently learned that Mrs. L. had kept 
her appointment at the placement agency. There 
she excitedly demanded that the boy be removed 
from the home immediately, was unable to discuss 
the situation in an organized fashion, resented the 
“red tape,” and angrily stamped out when she 
learned that no immediate placement was possible. 
She was not heard from until eight months later, 
when she returned to us asking for help with Martin. 


In this interview Mrs. L. was again very upset, wept 
bitterly, exhibited extreme guilt and was overwhelmed by the 
boy’s behavior. She seemed desperate but unable to face the 
situation with any degree of objectivity. She insisted that 
something had to be done immediately, that Martin must be 
sent away for at least a year. When asked about her previous 
experience with the placement agency, she vaguely explained 
that she probably had not made herself clear. She had been 
told that immediate placement was not possible but in any 
case she had wanted camp for Martin. She had finally ar- 
ranged this, and camp worked wonders for him. For some 
time he had been a changed boy, but now things were as bad 
as ever. She pleaded that something be done to help her, and 
was told that perhaps we could work something out together. 
She felt reassured and became calmer. 

Worker asked why Mrs. L. thought Martin was such a 
dificult problem. This released a flood of tears, and with 
help Mrs. L. was able to bring out that Martin was “just like 
his father.” Perhaps he was a mental case too. He had been 
a problem from birth. There followed a lengthy description 
of the unhappiness and trouble which had begun when Mrs. 
L. became pregnant. She had never wanted the child. The 
material clearly indicated her basic rejection of the boy and 
her identification of him with Mr. L., who was also rejected. 
The boy had been exposed to constant destructive discord 
between the parents, and had been “poisoned” against her by 


Mr. L. At the same time, conflict and guilt pervaded all of 


Mrs. L.’s verbalizations. Maybe i it was all her fault. Perh: ips 
she is the one who is poison for the child. She knows she is 
disturbed and needs a rest. If Martin goes away, they will 
both have a rest from each other. This was accomp: inied by 
a wringing of the hands, doubts and uncertainty, fears about 
what placement might do to the boy, and her own in: ibility 
to make a decision. 

As Mrs. L. increasingly became aware of the worker's 
identification with and acceptance of her own difficulties, she 


was gradually able to crystallize this inability to decide and 
act. The discussion focused more upon what was happening 
to her, her need for help with her own confused feelings, and 
she finally responded as though grasping at a last straw. 
Placement was included as a definite possibility should Mrs. 
1. ultimately decide this was wh: it she wanted. There was a 
complete acceptance of Mrs. L.'s desire for placement as there 
was of emotional problems in the way of further action. 

It was around the discussion of our service, and how we 
might be able to help her, that new significant reactions 
emerged. For the first time Mrs. L. was facing her own role 
in the situation, and the fact that something about her feelings 
made it difficult for her to obtain the service she wanted. She 
became thoughtful, almost preoccupied, as it became clearer 
to her what coming here would mean. She asked questions 
about the psychiatrists, workers, appointments, and how long 
the contact would be. She understood that we would try to 
help her clarify what it was that stood in her way, and that 
after a trial period of two or three months we might both be 
able to decide whether she wanted to continue here or make 
other plans. However, a marked reluctance now appeared 
in her manner. She seemed to need reassurance that we would 
recommend placement if we felt this was necessary. Worker 
said it sometimes was necessary, and that we would give 
Mrs. L. our professional judgment about this after the trial 
period. She was relieved, and left the office in ac calm, thought- 
ful mood. 


The case was assigned, and on the day that Mrs. L. 
had her first appointment after intake, the placement 
agency telephoned to say that Mrs. L. had applied 
there. She had insisted that she definitely wanted 
placement. The application was therefore accepted. 
We subsequently learned that Martin had been placed. 

In the original interview with Mrs. L., she ap- 
peared to be focusing on placement, but was unable 
to proceed beyond an abortive first interview. Fight 
months later, a recognition and handling of her am- 
bivalence in one interview produced different results. A 
process had begun in which Mrs. L. became more or 
less aware of how involved she was, that there was 
something about her own feelings which interfered 
with her functioning. Around the discussion of her 
ambivalence and blocking, and the choice of two 
courses of action, emerged a new ability to consider 
alternatives. This new psychological constellation 
implied an objectivity toward the problem not here- 
tofore present. Mrs. L. was able to consider further 
what coming to the guidance agency would mean; 
she was again faced with a decision, this time in- 
volving a type of responsibility on her part that she 
could not exercise before. In the ensuing struggle 
around alternatives she decided to place, but this 
time on a more mature level. This was made pos- 
sible through the worker’s acceptance of her as some- 
one who was not ready to make a decision when she 
came to the agency. She was secure in the knowledge 
that any decision she eventually made would be her 
own, and she was further reassured by our willingness 
to help her arrive at that decision. This resulted in 
her ability to face her intentions in a more objective 
and realistic way. She came to the placement agency 
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a disturbed mother, but with a view of herself and 
the problem which made further progress possible. 

The extent to which similar situations are handled 
in intake depends upon the individual case. While 
in some instances, as with Mrs. L., the desire for 
placement can be crystallized in one or more intake 
interviews, and the parent referred to the placement 
agency, we have found that most cases require assign- 
ment, and contact for a more extended period. The 
following is an example of this group: 


Jack, age 11, was referred by his mother at the suggestion 
of an attendance officer because he was unmanageable and 
violently aggressive toward Mrs. T. Before the first interview 
we learned from the placement agency that Jack had been 
committed to the institution as a neglected child two years 
before by the Children’s Court, and had been discharged to 
his mother after a year. The parents were separated and there 
had been a long history of serious marital discord, separations, 
change of home, and general disorganization. For years Jack 
had been exhibiting behavior disorders. 

We learned that a few days before coming to us, Mrs. T. 
had been sent to the placement agency by a court worker. 
Mrs. T., however, had insisted that she did not want place- 
ment, but help with the child in the home. 

In the first interview, Mrs. T. was very tense, disturbed 
and defensive. She definitely rejected Jack, identified him in 
a hostile way with his father, and resentfully elaborated upon 
the boy’s difficult behavior. She felt she could no longer 
tolerate the situation, and desperately said “he is killing me.” 

Mrs. T. was helped to express her own feelings of frustra- 
tion, dependence and need for love. Acceptance of her 
problems made it possible for her to express her conflicting 
feelings about Jack. She wanted to love him but he didn’t 
let her. Guilt and remorse characterized her feeling. She 
didn’t want to do it. On the one hand, she feels she must send 
him away, buton the other, it breaks her heart because it will 
so upset Jack. She didn’t want to place him before, but 
couldn’t help it. She reiterated her uncertainty about place- 
ment, her inability to decide, but felt that something had to 
be done. 

As our function was explained, Mrs. T. continued ambiv- 
alent. When, however, she was offered an opportunity to 
clarify her feelings in relation to the boy and around possible 
plans, she eagerly accepted this. She understood this was 
something we would try out together, that a definite decision 
was not immediately necessary, and that we would study 
Jack and the total problem of her relationship to him. In this 
way she might later decide what she wanted to do. 

The material available to us in intake indicated that place- 
ment would ultimately be necessary because of the severity 
of the problems in both the boy and his mother and this 
opinion was strengthened after psychiatric examination and 
consultation. However, Mrs. T. was unable to move in the 
direction of placement, and was willing at least to examine 
further the nature of the difficulty between her and Jack. 


The case was, therefore, opened with the definite 
goal of helping Mrs. T. decide what kind of help she 
really wanted with Jack. It was carried intensively 
for three months. Treatment was focused on Mrs. 
T.’s own problems, but discussion was limited to the 
connection between these problems and Jack, her 
conflict and uncertainty about what she ought to do, 
and her inability to take definite steps. At the end 
of that time, Mrs. T. had decided that it was impos- 
sible for her to keep the child, and she had achieved 
sufficient release and awareness of her own patterns 
to take the action she wanted with a lesser degree 
of conflict. She went to the placement agency on her 
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own initiative and from them we learned that she 
was able to carry through the plan in a more con- 
sistent, responsible and organized fashion. Place- 
ment was effected a month later. 

We saw our role with the boy as giving him an op- 
portunity to express his feelings of unhappiness and 
deprivation, his fears about placement, and by means 
of a supportive approach to make it possible for him 
to participate in the future placement proceedings 
with some degree of stability. While preparation for 
placement as such is the responsibility of the place- 
ment agency, our own focus with Jack was rather on 
his disturbed relationship with his mother and helping 
him face her intentions in a more mature way. 

In this case the guidance function was consciously 
used from the outset. It was recognized in intake 
that coming to the agency indicated a decision to do 
something about an intolerable impasse, but that 
coming to a guidance agency had special significance 
for Mrs. T. The nature of her ambivalence made a 
placement agency too threatening, whereas our serv- 
ice represented that aspect of her conflicting feelings 
which urged her to keep Jack at home. Help with 
the parent-child relationship was charged with less 
danger for her, although it was not her real wish. It 
was when Mrs. T. was permitted to use our service 
in this way and to proceed on the basis of considering 
alternatives, that she was finally able to resolve her 
ambivalence in the different direction of placement. 
Krom the point of view of the agency, there was im- 
plied a flexible concept of function, and its use in a 
dynamic way related to the needs of the client. 

In the above discussion I have attempted to de- 
scribe how the intake department of a child guidance 
agency can help parents who come with an ambiva- 
lent request for placement. There are, of course, 
many degrees and types of ambivalence. Its presence 
when placement is discussed in intake does not imme- 
diately suggest that the case must be accepted by the 
agency. It is rather where the degree and nature 
of ambivalence seem likely to prevent further steps 
toward placement that the guidance agency appears 
to have a responsibility. A too narrow conception of 
our responsibility might have again resulted in re- 
ferral of Mrs. T. for placement. This conception 
would have seen the problem only in terms of the 
service requested, with the probable result that no 
service at all would have been sought or obtained. 
A broader definition of our service, sensitive to the 
conflicting dynamics underlying the request, and a 
willingness to use our skills to help resolve the con- 
flict, in the long run made for greater service to the 
client and increased the contribution of the case work 
community in general. 
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The Place of a Dynamic Board in a Child Care Agency 


I. Evetyn 


Executive Secretary, Children’s Aid Society of Wisconsin 


HERE. is no entry on the credit side of the Chil- 

dren’s Aid Society balance sheet called ‘‘ Board 
of Directors.”” This is a serious error in any listing 
of our assets because the progress the agency has 
made during recent years is due in no small measure 
to this group of thirty-six busy men and women 
whose devotion to helping children is tempered with 
sound business judgment. 

Article IV of the Children’s Aid Society constitu- 
tion says, “The business of the corporation shall be 
under the care and management of a board of direc- 
tors.” The board gives this a very literal interpreta- 
tion. The board works. It outlines a hard program 
and then carries it through. The members come to 
meetings without a non-attendance penalty. 

When it became apparent that raising the money 
by direct solicitation was costing a disproportionately 
large amount, the board made a careful survey and 
outlined a new system which called for radical reor- 
ganization. It was determined that responsibility 
for community relationships should be placed on the 
case workers. 

Board members explained to the staff the necessity 
for making the change and appealed to them to 
accept their new responsibilities. The plan did not 
involve actual solicitation of contributions by the 
workers, but depended on strong local boards and 
committees for success. The workers undertook to 
revitalize local leadership in their districts—to enlist 
groups whose knowledge of the agency and interest 
in children’s work would result in their interpreting 
the Society to their neighbors and accepting responsi- 
bility for securing support. 

Under the board’s dynamic leadership the workers 
accepted their new assignment with enthusiasm, in 
the spirit of “togetherness.” 

The plan has been highly successful from all angles. 
By closer contact between workers and community 
leaders there has come a greater understanding of chil- 
dren’s work, the workers have frankly admitted that 
they enjoy the work, and for the first time in many 
vears the agency operated with a balanced budget. 

It took courage to break away from the old order. 
A lethargic board might have closed its eyes to the 
necessity for a change. 

Understanding of the Program 

Board members are continually reading to keep 

informed about child welfare work and avail them- 


selves of every opportunity to learn more about the 
job they have undertaken. The board functions 
largely through committees which meet on call. 
Committee assignments are made after careful con- 
sideration of special interests and capabilities. These 
small groups study a particular part of the program 
and make recommendations to the board at its 
monthly meetings. 

The Case Committee is the best informed group on 
the actual procedures involved in case work. They 
meet monthly with the workers to discuss objectively 
cases which involve questionable decisions. They 
help the worker maintain her perspective, stimulate 
and clarify her thinking, play a supportive role in 
difficult decisions, help her understand when the time 
and money required for a plan may be excessive from 
the standpoint of the agency’s resources, and keep 
her constantly aware of the community point of view. 
The Case Committee has an understanding of specific 
agency problems and they are helpful in passing on 
this information to other board members in general 
meetings and interpreting to the public the value of 
the agency's services. 

A special Intake Committee functioned regularly for 
several months, meeting once a week for two hours to 
go over all applications for the preceding week. This 
service was requested when it seemed necessary to 
curtail the intake considerably and it was felt that 
the board should understand the reasons back of this 
necessity and should help in formulating the new in- 
take policies. Two board members also took an 
active part in meetings with another agency group to 
work out a satisfactory joint intake policy. 

They have been hard-working members of com- 
mittees planning general community undertakings. 
In this way they have had broad community con- 
tacts and have kept in touch with new trends and 
needs of the community as a whole instead of con- 
fining themselves to one agency. 

The House and Clothing Committee has thoroughly 
acquainted itself with the children’s clothing needs 
and the upkeep of the building housing the office. 
They take an active part in these tasks. 

The Financial Committee is concerned with long- 
time plans. They evaluate present operations to see 
that there is no dangerous trend away from these ob- 
jectives, at the same time suggesting policies to con- 


(Continued on page 11) 
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Is More Day Care Needed? 


The time has come for each community to discover 
whether more day care is now needed or may be 
needed as mothers increasingly are employed. There 
were various references to day care at the National 
Conference of Social Work in New Orleans, but the 
contributions boiled down to agreement upon: (1) 
the need for study by local and possibly state com- 
mittees to permit estimates of those needing service; 
(2) the need for a day care program which includes 
foster family day care and visiting homemaker 
service, as well as group care in day nurseries and 
especially in neighborhood centers, such as schools 
and churches, serving older children; and (3) the 
need for budgeting financial support, with recogni- 
tion of the mother’s own ability and obligation to 
pay and of the community to carry its share of the 
cost. But with all this said, we of the Child Welfare 
League are asked repeatedly whether there is a basic 
need for this type of child care, or whether its promo- 
tion reflects another bit of war excitement. 

It would be fortunate indeed if the children of 
America’s employed mothers could write their own 
answer to our question. An attempt to answer it 
from the office of the League keeps bringing us back 
to the child whose mother cannot hear his voice 
when he comes home from school, because she hears 
only the hum of her machine and because she is in a 
factory several miles from home. 

It is obvious to the staff of the Child Welfare 
League that more day care and a more balanced 
program of such care are needed, and that we must 
recognize this old need which has been increased by 
wartime pressures. Long before this war began 
children fared well or poorly when their mothers were 
at work. If the mother scrubbed office buildings 
the child ran the streets; if she was a teacher, nurse 
or stenographer, the child probably received day 
care. No one knows how many children have had 
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some type of day care without safeguards supplied 
by health or welfare workers. 

It is fortunate that at conferences held recently 
social workers have vigorously questioned the 
wisdom of mothers leaving their children in the 
hands of others, when this might be avoided by 
proper administration of Aid to Dependent Children, 
payment of adequate wages to fathers, or suitable 
allotments to families from which the father has 
entered military service. Nightmares should startle 
those who have grown feeble in administering Aid to 
Dependent Children. Indignation is a proper reac- 
tion wherever we find county officials shoving women 
off A.D.C. lists because they can obtain wartime 
jobs. The Social Security Act named children and 
not county treasuries as beneficiaries of this type 
of service. 

Whether wealthy or poor, each mother needs to 
weigh carefully such contradictory demands as, 
“Should I stay home and mother my child?”, 
‘Should I work, so that I can give him better care?”, 
‘Should I work because I am skilled, and it is more 
patriotic to arrange for day care than to deprive the 
country of my services?,” “Being inadequate as a 
mother should I turn the child’s care over to some- 
one else and work at a task at which I am 
competent?” 

Mothers need help in answering these questions 
and they need an organized service for consultation, 
supervision of the children and anticipation of 
emergencies, such as illness of their children. Many 
a woman will underestimate her own value as a 
mother and will be unaware of the inadequacies of 
most substitute mothers. 

Study of the local need for day care is the first 
step and procedure for such study is clearly outlined 
in, “Factors in Planning Community Day-Care 
Programs,” by Emma O. Lundberg, Director of 
Special Projects, U. S. Children’s Bureau. This is 
the most recent of three contributions released by 
the Children’s Bureau, all of which will help in 
community planning. 

Day nurseries have an important place but they 
cannot take the place of foster family day care, home- 
maker service, or of neighborhood services for chil- 
dren beyond day nursery ages. Nine member 
agencies of the Child Welfare League now report 
foster family day care for a few children. There are 
persistent reports that children over ten years of 
age present a problem for which planning is most 
needed. 


The cost of care is as great a reality as the need for 
day care. In wartime we are talking about em- 
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ployed mothers. They should pay a substantial 
part of the cost and those who organize day care 
should avoid any collusion with employers who may 
pay wages too low to allow mothers to carry their 
proper share of costs. But our community chests, 
war chests and governmental appropriations also 
are needed to cover costs of administration, case 
work, health services and some of the cost of care. 
Governmental support can be obtained only by 
organization of a project under special regulations 
certified by the welfare and education departments 
of the state. 
—Howarp W. Hopxirk 


Foster Mothers’ Clubs 


The Foster Home Department of the Children’s 
Service Bureau of Pittsburgh reports on the activity 
of its Foster Mothers’ Club. Its primary purpose was 
to afford an opportunity to this group to understand 
better the purpose of foster care. Interesting dis- 
cussions on problems of adolescents, the importance 
of recreation, etc., were scheduled for each meeting. 
Under the leadership of the foster mothers them- 
selves goals for the club which should be of interest 
to foster parents’ clubs all over the country were 
formulated as follows: 


1. To gain a better understanding of children and 
the various problems they present. 

2. To foster a spirit of cooperation by bringing 
foster parents and staff members into closer rela- 
tionship. 

3. To deepen the understanding of the women who 
are caring for foster children in their homes through 
educational counseling and the social life of a group. 

4. To stimulate an interest on the part of foster 
parents in recommending and recruiting prospective 
foster homes. 

They participated actively through the Clubs’ 
Planning Committee in editing the Foster Mothers’ 
Manual. Immeasurable value as far as the basic 
problem of child placement is concerned accrued 
from their discussions, which resulted in suggested 
changes and ultimately in their approving such mat- 
ters as allowances and clothing. Questions of agency 
supervision and the meaning of shared responsibility 
for the foster child received their attention. At a 
time of so much concern about the shortage of foster 
homes, the Foster Mothers’ Clubs may be helpful, 
because of their fine relationship with the agency in 
encouraging friends and neighbors to offer their 
homes in the service of foster family placement. 
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To quote a member of the staff: 

“The foster mothers have gained a better under- 
standing of their relationship to the Bureau and their 
function as foster mothers. They feel that they play 
a vital part in the work of the agency, and many of 
them have become more cooperative in their use of 
case work and supervision. The Club is a real demon- 
stration of democracy at work.” 


The Americas and Their Children 
Arrenpance at the Fighth Pan American Child 
Congress held definite values for those attending 
from the United States, and our courteous guests 
gave repeated assurance of their appreciation. The 
delegations were larger than most of us expected, and 
it is significant that in spite of wartime restrictions on 
transportation from these countries that so many 
flew from such distances. It gives assurance that in 
all of the Americas the interest in child welfare has 
been intensified by the war, and that this interest is 
shared by those in diplomatic circles and the officials 
who control precious space in airplanes. It means 
that with the pooling of our powerful Pan American 
resources for war production we have retained the 
sanity which accounts also for the needs of children. 

Our provincialism was reflected in the dead pan 
expressions of thirty or forty of the social workers, 
educators and pediatricians from the United States 
who were without an understanding of Spanish. This 
picture of our tongue-tied professionals was happily 
relieved by a fewof our own delegates, and notably by 
Miss Katharine Lenroot, chosen by the Congress as 
its Chairman, who spoke as frequently in Spanish as 
in English. Her official responsibilities required and 
permitted her to interpret to those who spoke Spanish 
and those who knew only English. There were offi- 
cial interpreters to assist and account for such contri- 
butions as were made in Portuguese and French. 

Physicians, mostly men, constituted the bulk of 
the official delegations. There were women delegates, 
however, including the Chairman of the Mexican 
delegation, Dr. Mathilde Rodriguez Cabo, Director 
General of Child Aid, Department of Public Assis- 
tance of Mexico. Among the individual members of the 
Congress were representatives from American coun- 
tries now enrolled in United States graduate schools. 

The entire program was tinged with references to 
wartime influences, and some of the papers dealt 
specifically with problems created or intensified by 
the war. Social security was given prominence in 
discussions. Maternal and infant welfare and nutri- 


(Continued on page 8) 
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THE BOARD MEMBER SPEAKS— 


THE CASE WORK ADVISORY COMMITTEE 

The Advisory Case Work Committee, which many 
social agencies working today in the family and 
children’s field have set up, has many advantages. 
First of all, it introduces the layman gradually to the 
problems that confront the trained social worker in 
his endeavor to make a long-time plan for his client, 
and thus to help solve or modify the dilemma. ‘These 
men and women who become members of the ad- 
visory case work committee become more and more 
aware of the nature of case work technique and recog- 
nize its importance. Again, they become acquainted 
with the social service resources of their community, 
which almost every family problem involves, and of 
which even the average agency board member knows 
very little. The case work advisory committee mem- 
bers become personally acquainted with the members 
of the staff of the agency, recognize the importance 
of their professional training, experience and judg- 
ment, see more clearly what the workers strive to 
accomplish. In a word, the advisory case work com- 
mitteeman, equipped with this data, is sympathetic 
and understanding. If critical of the work of the 
agency, as he ought loyally to be, his very criticisms 
are offered in a friendly, rather than in a hostile and 
denunciatory, spirit. The case work advisory com- 
mittee is the ideal place for the social education of 
the mature interested layman. 

Secondly, the advisory committee members are in 
a position constantly to bring to the professional 
case workers the non-technical viewpoints of the 
laity, and to check any tendency toward over-special- 
ization, or extreme theoretic “‘professionalism,” to 
which many professional groups are in danger of 
succumbing. ‘The intelligent layman, even though 
he does not pose as an amateur social worker, is 
still in a position, by virtue of his own personal ob- 
servations and experience, to broaden the whole field 
of social diagnosis and treatment by the unexpected 
light which his informal suggestions frequently sup- 
ply to the case worker in the solution of the case 
under consideration. The well-chosen advisory com- 
mittee, made up, as it usually is, of physicians, law- 
yers, clergymen and teachers, business men and women 
from many trades, key men from industry and labor, 
housewives and municipal officials, offers a wide di- 
versity of practical wisdom, a many-sided approach 
to the fine art of living, which cannot but enrich 
the mind and strengthen the hands of the professional 
case worker. 


Finally, the case work advisory committee has an 


opportunity to bring light to an almost forgotten and 
neglected area of social work, namely, the con- 
tinuous education of the general rank and file of the 
community. It is obvious that private social work, 
which acts as an advance laboratory for the public 
service fields, cannot succeed, even in the work of 
finding adequate financial support, unless it tells its 
story effectively to an ever-widening number of citi- 
zens. This careful appeal to the public has been 
largely neglected and undeveloped. The failure of 
the man and woman in the street to respond is largely 
due to lack of understanding of the nature and value 
of the social work that is required in the average city 
today. The members of the advisory committee 
could and should be encouraged to act as missionaries 
to the community, as convinced ambassadors, fully 
sold on the value of scientific social work, through 
the invaluable insights which every one of them has 
acquired through his membership on an advisory case 
work committee, and his participation in the difficult 
and serious human problems which come continu- 


ously before it. 
—Rapssi CHAR es B. Latz 


Board of Trustees and Advisory Committee, Family Service 
Soctety and Children’s Bureau, Canton, Ohio 


N. B.—Today, the ever-growing demands on our time make 
each of us eager that this time and effort yield the best possible 
returns in usefulness. Board members want to make certain that 
committees on which they serve will continue to be instruments for 
bettering the services of the agency. Board members are invited 
to use this page as a forum for discussion of their responsibilities. 
Suggestions for modification in its present use will be welcome. — 
Ep. 


The Americas and Their Children 
(Continued from page 7) 
tion received more discriminating and scientific atten- 
tion than any other subjects. 

The discussion on infant feeding was kept firmly on 
the ground by a delegate who told of the imprac- 
ticality of bottle feedings, in certain regions, at cer- 
tain ages, due to the scarcity of milk. On just such 
questions the United States delegation made valuable 
contributions, one of the best being a paper by 
Mordecai Ezekiel, Economic Adviser to the Secretary 
of Agriculture, on “ Measures to Encourage an Ade- 
quate Food Supply.” 

It is indeed fortunate for the children of the Ameri- 
can republics that this Congress was held. Wartime 
and post-war planning will be stimulated. Miss 
Lenroot and the staff of the Children’s Bureau have 
represented us well in this Congress, and we may turn 
to the Bureau for detailed reports and findings. 

—Howarp W. Hopkirk 
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On Unmarried Parents 


A STUDY* of 164 unmarried parents, sponsored 
by the Unmarried Parenthood Committee of 
the Children’s Division of the Council of Social 
Agencies of Providence, Rhode Island, reveals in the 
conclusion and summary some local findings and 
some questions that should be of general interest. 
Isabel V. D. Traver, of the Rhode Island Children’s 
Friend Society, who made this study advises rightly 
that-—‘‘No attempt should be made to draw from a 
study of this size conclusions which are generic to 
the problems of unmarried parenthood.” The local 
findings here summarized serve “‘to indicate general 
trends that may be found in Rhode Island at the pres- 
ent time and to consider them in a diagnostic light.” 


The Unmarried Mother 

“Tt is reasonable to anticipate that an unmarried 
mother in Rhode Island will be a native-born white 
American, residing in the Urban County of Provi- 
dence, where she was likewise born. Although she 
may be in her thirties or perhaps under sixteen years 
of age, it is likely that she will be either seventeen or 
eighteen years old or else twenty-two or twenty- 
three vears old. If the former age, she probably had 
no intention of marrying the man with whom she had 
sex relations, whereas if she 1s older there will be a 
slightly greater chance that she hoped for marriage. 
It is doubtful if the man with whom she has sex rela- 
tions is a casual acquaintance, as it is far more likely 
that she will have known him for more than two 
vears. There is reason to expect that she will be a 
single woman who has had a ninth grade education 
and who left school when she was sixteen vears old. 
If she is employed she will probably be a domestic, 
although she might be a mill or factory worker. It is 
almost certain that she will come from the lower 
economic level, earning $9 weekly or less 1f a domestic 
and seldom, if ever, attaining $20 a week if employed 
otherwise. This unmarried mother will most likely 
be confined in a hospital unless she is under twenty 
years of age,at which time it is possible that she will 
gotoa maternity home. [tis improbable that she will 
be confined at home unless she is considerably older 
and has had cither a legitimate child, an illegitimate 
child or both prior to her present confinement. After 
her baby is born there is a good likelihood that this 
unmarried mother will return to her own family with 
her child. If she does not do this, the child will prob- 

*Submitted in partial fulfillment of the requirements for the 


completion of the two-year course of the New York School of 


Social Work, June, 1941. 


ably be committed to the care of the State or else be 
placed in a boarding home, perhaps under the 
auspices of a child placing agency. 

The Unmarried Father 

“Similarly, the unmarried father in Rhode Island 
is likely to be a native born, white American who is 
living in the metropolitan Providence County 1n 
which he was also born. Unlike the unmarried 
mother, however, there 1s a greater chance that he 
was born in another state and that he now resides 
outside of Rhode Island. In all likelihood, the un- 
married father will be eight or nine vears older than 
the unmarried mother and it is even conceivable that 
he will be fifty or sixty years old. It is hardly prob- 
able, however, that he will be younger than the 
woman. The chances are great that he, too, will be 
unmarried but there is some reason to believe that he 
may be living with his wife at the time that he is hav- 
ing extra-marital relationships. If he did not leave 
school at the completion of the eighth grade at six- 
teen years, it is probable that he had a better 
education than the unmarried mother and that 
perhaps he has completed high school. It is quite 
conceivable that this man will be employed, either 
as a semi-skilled laborer or a skilled one, but that it is 
impossible to gauge the salary that he may be earn- 
ing. It is very improbable that this alleged father 
will assume much responsibility for the child who is 
born out of wedlock. If he does so, perhaps it will be 
the result of efforts made by the local Department of 
Public Welfare or even because of court action. If it 
does happen that he is assuming financial responsi- 
bility it will probably be through weekly payments, 
which will never exceed $4.00. On the other hand, if 
he has discharged his legal responsibility by making 
a lump sum settlement it is likely to have amounted 
to about $200 or $250. There is a small chance that 
this unmarried father will live in a common-law 
union with the mother and child pending a divorce 
so that he may marry her; and there is an even 
smaller chance that he will marry her immediately 
after the birth of the child. 

Perhaps a few questions concerning unmarried 
parenthood in Rhode Island could be studied in 
detail in order that more constructive case work 
may be accomplished in the future. 


Unmarried Mother Younger than Unmarried Father 

“Tt is significant that the unmarried mother is 
almost without exception younger than the alleged 
father and that the average age differential is eight 
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or nine years, although extending up to forty or more 
years. What are the satisfactions derived by a young 
girl from the companionship of an older man? 
Does she identify him with the father whom she 
cannot overtly, and probably not even consciously, 
love because of the social mores? Is she searching for 
a security and an affection which she was denied in 
her earlier life? Is association with an older and 
presumably more economically secure man merely a 
means of gaining material satisfactions and a ‘good 
time’? Is it perhaps a symbol to the world that 
maturity has been reached and dependence and child- 
hood are definitely past? Perhaps the younger 
woman is sought by the older man because of some 
inherent satisfaction which he gains because of her 
youth. 


Largest Group Adolescent or Emerging from Adoles- 
cence 


‘ Another factor of significance in the present study 
was the tendency for more children to be born out of 
wedlock to mothers between the ages of seventeen 
and eighteen and between twenty-two and twenty- 
three years than in any other age group. Are these 
girls, many of whom have recently left school, assert- 
ing their independence in the most extreme manner of 
which they know, or are they seeking excitement and 
adventure in every possible way? Has their home life 
been too sheltered and are they only now having an 
opportunity to associate with the opposite sex? How 
adequate has their sex instruction been? Fewer of 
the older age group than those in the younger age 
group stated that they never had intended to marry. 
Were the former perhaps seeking marriage and the 
security of their own homes? Had they tired of 
independence, freedom and the inevitable struggle 
for a livelihood? Since the average length of time 
that the unmarried parents had known each other 
was over two years, the number of pregnancies would 
at this age indicate a waning interest, perhaps, on the 
part of the first serious ‘boy friend.’ 


Large Proportion are Domestic 


“The fact that so many domestics in proportion to 
the other occupations become unmarried mothers is 
of importance to consider. Are there factors, such as 
solitude, social discrimination and inadequate pay, 
inherent in domestic work which cause a certain type 
of individual to seek release in extra-marital rela- 
tionships? If so, what exactly are these factors and 
how may they be counteracted? What type of 
individual finds it most difficult to overcome them? 
Is the social worker failing when she so often helps to 
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place the adolescent girl and later the unmarried 


mother in wage homes and domestic positions? 


Responsibility to Wives and Children of Alleged 
Fathers 

“Extreme concern should be given to the fact that 
twenty-three of the alleged fathers were living with 
their wives and legitimate children at the time that 
the illegitimate pregnancy occurred. Was there a 
marital disharmony existing between the man and 
his wife that a social worker might have helped them 
work through? How much consideration is given the 
legal wife by the social worker who is primarily 
concerned in the unmarried mother and her child? 


How Can the Unmarried Father Use the Case Work 
Service 

““From this study it would seem that little effort is 
made by the social agencies to help the unmarried 
father work through his own problems to a better 
adjustment. Quantitatively there was relatively 
little known factual material about the alleged 
father when compared with the information known 
about the unmarried mother. Does the unmarried 
father feel the need for case work services and would 
he use them if they were offered to him? How often 
could help be given without violating the confidence 
and lessening the value of the services offered to the 
unmarried mothers? Would a man social worker be 
more easily accepted by the unmarried father than a 
woman worker is? How often would the alleged 
father wish to participate in the plans that are being 
made for his offspring if he were given the oppor- 
tunity? What are his emotional reactions to the 
child and to the unmarried mother? Is the fact that 
he has shown relatively little responsibility in the 
past due in part to the attitude of the social worker 
who so often seeks him out only to gain financial 
support for the child and to establish paternity? 
Society is either protective in its attitude toward the 
alleged father, indifferent over the situation or puni- 
tive toward him. What would be the effect of offer- 
ing the unmarried father genuine understanding 
coupled with a professional readiness to serve if he 
wishes case work help?” 

As vet little has been written and much less done 
by way of helping the unmarried father. Interest in 
case work with the unmarried father has been de- 
veloping. The BULLETIN invites you to submit ma- 
terial on this subject. 

The full study, entitled,‘‘ One Hundred Sixty-four 
Unmarried Parents” is available for circulation to 
members and affiliates. 
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The Place of a Dynamic Board in a 
Child Care Agency 
(Continued from page 5) 


form to current financial and business conditions. 
For instance, in the present period of inflation the 
long-time financial policy calls for accumulating 
reserves. The Financial Commitee has a sub-com- 
mittee which made a study of the agency’s policies 
regarding the collection of reimbursements and sub- 
sequently made recommendations in regard to these. 


Interpretation 

One of the well-established functions of a board is 
to interpret the agency to the community and inter- 
pret the public to the staff. The board recognizes 
the necessity of having the public conscious of the 
great need and usefulness of the services of the 
agency. Therefore, a definite item in the budget is 
allocated for this purpose. 

The Interpretation and Support Committee con- 
siders ways and means of educating the public to a 
better understanding of child welfare work, of inter- 
preting the work of the agency, and of approaching 
organizations and individuals for support of the work. 
They are responsible for working out new ways of 
increasing the support of the work. There is a sub- 
committee whose work is to obtain a really interested 
constituency of members. All new members are en- 
rolled through personal interviews, at which time the 
committee members explain the work of the agency 
in some detail. 

The board members have made talks to groups and 
all of them have made a point of interpreting the 
agency to individuals. 


Progressive Planning 

The board has taken an increasing interest in the 
professional growth of the staff. They have an un- 
derstanding of the special skills and techniques re- 
quired and realize that the standards and success of 
the agency are dependent upon the training and skill 
of the workers. The staff has been given the oppor- 
tunity to attend conferences, special seminars and 
institutes and the board has been sufficiently con- 
cerned about such opportunities for development that 
they have made provision in the budget to assist in 
such expenses. The board members have permitted 
leaves of absence for further study and have estab- 
lished a scholarship plan for workers unable to finance 
all their expenses. They have helped the younger, 
less experienced workers by giving them oppor- 
tunities to present cases and other material. They 
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have also recognized the workers’ need to participate 
in community problems as well as agency activities if 
they are to accept greater responsibilities. 

Meetings between the staff and board have aug- 
mented understanding and mutual confidence. So- 
cial gatherings have made us all better acquainted 
and business meetings have given the staff an oppor- 
tunity to hear some of the board’s thinking. 

The Policy and Personnel Committee deals with 
matters relating to case work and personnel policies 
of the agency. Their most recent activity has been 
working out a definite salary scale which would give 
the workers greater security and also provide a higher 
maximum salary than at present. They visited 
executives of other agencies in their study of the 
practices followed in similar agencies. 

The Nominating Committee has made a real effort 
to select new board members on the basis of qualifica- 
tions for the task, interest in the program and will- 
ingness to assume an active part in the work. 

The Medical Committee, under the leadership of a 
physician on the board, has worked out a program 
providing private medical, dental, psychiatric and 
psychological care for a large number of our children. 
The Committee is now working on a plan to give such 
care to all the children and to add services other than 
those now available. 

To become such an integrated part of the total 
organization it has been necessary for the board to 
understand the goals toward which the agency is 
working and the broad philosophy behind its pro- 
gram. They have been able to do this to an unusual 
degree. 

With all this interest and close cooperation in the 
agency program they have nevertheless recognized 
the necessity for delegating authority to the execu- 
tive and have left her free to interpret the agency’s 
program to the community and to express her own 
opinions. They have not tried to control the staff, 
nor expected to participate in professional areas, but 
have been ready to make big contributions in other 
ways. Their satisfaction has come from the knowl- 
edge that because of their sympathetic understanding 
and willingness to participate wherever needed the 
whole organization has functioned more smoothly. 
The energies of each individual worker in the agency 
have been released to give better service to children. 
Because of this the agency has become a flexible, 
developing organization capable of adjusting itself 
to changing times and new conditions. Such a group 
of board members becomes a vital and integrating 
force, not only in their own agency, but in their in- 
fluence on the whole community. 
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BOOK NOTES 


FouNDATIONS FOR A SCIENCE OF PERSONALITY. By Andras 
Angyal. Commonwealth Fund, N. Y., 1941. 


There is no doubt but that a scientific grasp of per- 
sonality growth and pattern is a necessary clinical 
aid. The variables which the clinical psychiatrist 
and social worker must work with account for the 
wide variation in opinion and treatment methodology 
among various workers. Dr. Angyal is attempting to 
narrow the gap between the opinions of individual 
workers who might be directing their study on one 
common patient. 

Although the language is at first overwhelming and 
frightening to the less scholarly reviewer, it soon be- 
comes a new possession easily handled and almost 
temptingly applicable to daily clinical procedure. 
One may feel an over-determined modesty in avoid- 
ing the use of the Holistic terminology introduced by 
Dr. Angyal, but it might well become the common 
language, eventually. 

Psychiatrists and allied workers who have learned 
to understand and make use of psychosomatic and 
psychobiologic medicine will find a new complemen- 
tary tool in this truly scientific approach to the idea 
that the whole personality operates in every partial 
response, both within and outside the organism itself. 

Practitioners in social work are apt to be bewil- 
dered by the new vocabulary which Dr. Angyal brings 
to his interesting subject. Workers who have become 
comfortably oriented in the language of Gestalt psy- 
chology will find it a little easier to follow. The ad- 
vantage which will come to the reader will be along 
philosophical lines, of course. Clinical value will be 
derived from the philosophical advances which are 
sure to be made. Therefore, it will be necessarily of 


ndirect value to the field worker. 


—Dr. O. B. Markey 
Cleveland, Ohio 
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READERS’ FORUM 
DEAR EDITOR: 


I am writing to know if the League has done any thinking in 
regard to the question of mutual boarding homes for working 
mothers. Is “mutual” the correct word? We are seeing in the 
paper an increased number of ads for homes for working mothers 
and their small children, and in many instances the age of the 
child is given somewhere between three and six years. What is 
the responsibility of the children’s agencies in a community to help 
these mothers find adequate homes? I am convinced that if we 
oftered these services we could be pretty much overwhelmed. On 
the other hand, I think it is very likely that these mothers may 
accept very inadequate homes in order to find a place to live with 
their children. This mutual boarding home, and I call it that for 
the want of a better name, will have to be used in instances where 
the mother may be working partly at night. While I hope we can 
have employers who can arrange to have mothers with small 
children work only day-time shifts, | think that will be hard to 
control and I think many of these mothers will take work on a 
night shift every three or four weeks as the time demands rather 
than give up the possibility of taking the job. It needs to be 
thought of along with the program of foster day care and nursery 
school care. 


If an agency should offer this service, what should be the policy 
in regard to medical examinations for both the mother and the 
child before they go into the home, and the requirements for the 
examination of the foster family where the mother and the child 
live? Is the agency responsible for seeing that continued medical 
care is carried through even if the mother does not take the 
initiative herself? Should there be the same standards as we use in 
our foster homes today? How about the payment of board? 
Should the mother pay the board directly to the family or should 
the board be paid through the office as we do in foster day care? 

Have there been any policies and procedures set up for this kind 
of care? You see, I am concerned about this whole problem, both 
in relation to children’s agencies’ responsibility for the program and 
the standards that should be set up if we assume responsibility for 
some of this care. 


DEAR EDITOR: 


There has been a feeling among several of the local agencies for 
some time that we needed to give serious consideration to the 
possible development of some foster homes where parents and 
children could be boarded together. Our Supervisor of Child 
Placing has been concerned about children who have been sepa- 
rated from parents because of the lack of suitable resources in the 
community for placement of the parent and child together. Some 
placements of this nature have been made but they have failed 
because the agency did not have sufficient staff nor funds to 
provide for really careful placement. The situation has improved 
and they feel that they might be able to give more time and effort 
to some experimentation in this area before long. We would like 
to know whether there is any material available pertaining to 
parent and child boarding programs. 


Epiror’s Nore: From several ditferent sections of the country 
we are hearing that some working mothers and some working 
fathers are applying for help in finding boarding homes for them- 
selves and for their children. In the past, child placing agencies 
have been inclined to feel that when a parent can continue to 
live with his child and be responsib le for the cost of his care, that 
parent can also find and make his own arrangements. Some 
agencies referred to inquirers for such homes the names and 

addresses of applicants to the home finding departments who had 
wanted a higher rate of board, that is, who were more definitely 
concerned with earning more money than a foster mother could 
through serving the agency. In other communities the local Board 


of Health, res} ponsible for licensing homes and the visitation of 


inde] vendent foster homes, served as a source for such parents. 
The services of the social agencies were reserved largely for families 
who were economically depriv ed. 

We would be interested in he: tring how agencies confronted with 
this problem today are dealing with it. 
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